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GRASS  ROOTS  RECONSTRUCTION 

Friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  living  in  the 
very  midst  of  a period  of  history,  and  in  a part 
of  the  world,  alive  with  opportunities  for  Re- 
construction here  and  now.  Our  environment  is 
fraught  with  tension,  prejudice,  bigotry  and  per- 
sonal danger,  as  was  the  environment  in  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  was  born.  And  yet  we 
sleep  peacefully,  going  right  on  committing  the 
sin  of  “normal  living.” 

Two  hundred  years  ago  John  Woolman  labored 
with  slave-owning  Friends,  under  a deep  con- 
viction that  the  acceptance  of  luxuries  produced 
by  a system  of  slavery  was  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  war  and  of  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade. 
Today  we  live  as  part  of  a complicated  world-wide 
economic  life,  accepting  luxuries  and  conveniences 
made  possible  for  us  by  the  exploitation  of  help- 
less, ignorant,  dispossessed  peoples  in  our  state 
and  nation  as  well  as  in  the  vast  empire  of  Amer- 
ican economic  interests  over  the  world.  Our  work 
of  good  will  in  relieving  the  sufferers  is  a mere 
drop  in  the  bucket  and  at  best  will  be  ineffective 
so  long  as  we  go  on  accepting  the  benefits  of 
exploitation  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other 
we  give  sparingly  to  the  dispossessed — after  we 
have  taken  all  we  want. 

The  (for  us)  simple  processes  of  earning  a 
living,  buying  food,  using  appliances  in  our  homes, 
driving  our  cars  and  entertaining  ourselves  are 
contributing  to  an  American  international  policy 
of  which  we  as  Friends  claim  to  be  ashamed. 
These  same  simple  processes  were  partial  causes 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


PCAF  MEETING  IN  PASADENA 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  As- 
sociation of  Friends  we  come  together  for  three 
days  of  seeking  and  sharing  the  Friends  way  of 
life.  There  is  little  programming  and  a mini- 
mum amount  of  business  is  transacted.  Each 
session  is  held  with  silence  as  a basis.  Time  is 
given  for  the  presentation  and  consideration  of 
concerns  which  are  brought  to  the  meeting  or 
which  arise  from  the  life  of  the  meeting. 

Some  concerns  such  as  the  following  may  be 
considered:  (1)  Our  responsibility  in  helping  our 
friends  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  return  to  their 
homes  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  (2)  Our  responsibil- 
ity as  Friends  both  inside  and  outside  of  CPS 
camps  in  making  it  possible  for  men  of  draft 
age  to  express  the  positive  convictions  which 
they  have  toward  overcoming  the  causes  of  war- 
relieving  the  suffering  caused  by  war.  (3)  The 
helping  of  men  who  are  potential  COs  to  under- 
stand the  implication  of  their  stand.  (4)  The  de- 
velopment of  true  unity  between  pacifists  in  and 
out  of  CPS  camps.  (6)  The  nurture  of  small 
meetings  and  of  unity  in  our  Society. 

In  order  to  approach  such  concerns  adequately 
we  need  to  do  two  things  to  ourselves:  we  need 
to  deepen  the  sense  of  our  own  responsibility  for 
the  world’s  plight  and  we  need  to  become  more 
reliant  on  that  spirit  of  oneness  and  unity  which 
was  personified  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 

In  days  like  these  we  find  great  comfort  and 
refreshment  in  being  “joined  to  the  Lord  and  to 
one  another.”  All  those  who  wish  to  come  to- 
( Continued  on  page  4) 


PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE 

PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 
August  13,  14,  15,  1943 

The  opening  session  will  be  Sixth  day  afternoon  and  the  closing 
session  First  day  afternoon.  Friends  from  a distance  are  to  be 
guests  in  the  homes  of  local  Friends.  Those  wishing  accommoda- 
tions and  those  having  available  space  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  Edith  Vail,  1844  Pepper  Drive,  Altadena,  California.  If 
you  are  arranging  to  visit  in  a particular  home,  please  notify  Edith 
Vail  of  your  plans  as  it  will  help  in  overall  planning.  Please  bring 
your  ration  books.  RSVP  by  August  first. 
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HOW  ABOUT  IT  ? 

Is  the  Bulletin  a worthy  project?  Does,  it  serve 
a purpose?  If  it  isn’t  functioning  ;as  it  should, 
what  should  be  different?  The  committee  faces 
these  questions  as  each  new  Bulletin  is  in  forma- 
tion. We  are  limited  by  our  geographic  bounda- 
ries: we  aren’t  aware  of  much  valuable  material 
because  it  never  reaches  us.  Won’t  youplease  help 
us  with  news,  ideas,,  and  concerns  from  your 
local  groups? 

Then  there  is  the  financing  of  the  Bulletin. 
Should  we  have  subscription  rate?  At  present  the 
bills  are  practically  carried  by  a person  who  : j 
sufficiently  interested  to  be  willing  to  subsidize 
us.  We  feel  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Each  of  - 
the  6 issues  during  a year  costs  about  sixty  dol- 
lars for  printing,  mailing,  and  correspondence/ 
There  are  approximately  800*  people  on  the  mail- 
ing list.  Thus  is  each  person  would  pay  75c  hr  $1 
annually  the  Bulletin  could  be  sent  more  to  sub 
scribers  and  be  self-suppbrting.  If  it  isn’t  -worth 
this,  then  let’s  make  is  so  or  discontinue  the  ef- 
fort entirely. 

''  * * *tOxl  I.l'l  ' 

PRAYER  AFTER  YEARLY  MEETING 

( --  — ■—  By  a Young*  Friend 

f 

Our  Father,  thank  iyou  for  bringing  us  together, 
and  for  giving  us  words  to  speak,  and  grace  to 
keep  silent,  and  for  showing  us  what  we  have 

{ P*. 

hp.ve  learned,  and  how  much  more  we  have  to 
learn.  Thank  you  for  opening  way  for'  unity  with 
our  elders,  and  for  their  wisdom,  and  for  their 
acceptance  of  the  beginnings  of  ours.  Thank  you 
for  times  of  corporate  light  shared  irrespective  ' 
of  ages  and  traditions;  and  for  absence  of  factions 
between  age  and  youth. 

\ . r i 

And  now,  let  us,  Lord,  see  our  unity  in  one 
Society,  that  we  may  go  on  together,  all  ages  con- 
tributing to'af  progress  toward  the  goal  of  a 
cbmmon  endeavour.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  ..Christ 
who  was  young,  yet  is  ageless.  AMEN. 

The  Frieiid— London,  August  T4,  1942.  ' 


L,J 


John  Mills.  Wichita,  Kansas. 

April  22,1914— April  17,  1943. 

Earl  Kepler,  Denver,.  Colorado. 

July  23,  1917— April  8,  1943. 

These  two  men  were  members  of  the  CPS  camp 
in  Glendora,  California  until  their  deaths  result- 
ing from  severe  burns.  Earl  had  been  denied  4-E 
classification  and  served  some  eight  months  in 
prison  before  being  released  to  camp  only  a , 
month  before  his  death.  La  Roy  Seavcr  is  a 
member  of  the  Glendora  camp. 

o * * * 

THE  SINNER 

The  night  was  still  with  a silence 

That  dinned  in  your  ear  like  a bell. 

The  cell  was  a rough  hewn  coffin 
Deep  in  the  belly  of  Hell. 

The  prison  was  rocklike  and  aging 
High  on  the  brow  of  a hill, 

The  sinner,  a youth,  with  a vision; 

o , ‘The  crime— refusing  to  kill. 

Earl  Kepler. 

° " N G i 

* * 

SOMEONE  HAS  SAID  . 

Someone  has  said,  “He  who  lives  in  the  com 
pany  bf  great  ideals,  and  moves  among  them, 

. ....... 1.  •'  " ■ ret  n » ;•  > 

soon  or  late  will  learn  their  ways  and  language,  un- 
ware, take  on  their  likengss.”  John  and  Earl  had 
lived  in  the  company  of  great  ideals.  They  had 
learned  some  of  the  ways  and  language  of  those 
idels,  had  taken  on  their  likeness.  Death  ended 
abruptly _ their  lives  but  we,  who  counted  them 
as  friends,  are  glad  to  remember  that  lives  like 
their  are,  never  lived  in  vain,  however  short  they 
may  be.  For  the  ideals  which  helped  to  make  the 
music  in  their  lives  have  reached, ^through  them, 
to  other  lives,  not  in  ostentatious  manner  but 

\ 

in  their  facing  of  life’s  daily  routines  with  their 

comrades,  p ' t ^ _ j 

As  the  days  go  by,  we  think  of  things  in  camp  , 
that  they  might  have  shared  with  us  and  wish 
they  could  have  stayed  to  continue  their  contri- 
butions to.  camp  life.  But  that  could  not  be.  Yet, 
as  they  have  gone,  they  have  left  behind  hearts 
drawn  closer  together  in  their  sorrow,  friendship  ) 
deepened  by  a mutual  loss,  and  a realization  that  ) 
because  two  of  us  are  gone,  the  tsk  each  of  us  1 
has  to  do  is  greater  now.  It  is  left*  to  us  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  be  the  truer  and  work  the  harder 
for  those  ideals  we  share  with  them.  Humbly  we 
make  that  dedication. 

—La  Roy  Seaver.  ° 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
SMALL  MEETING 

It  is  a commony  testimony  of  Friends  that  the 
meeting  for  Worship  is  a powerful  means  of 
growth  in  the  spiritual  life.  This  is  not  because 
the  Meeting  is  “based  on  silence” — indeed,  that 
is  inaccurate,  for  the  basis  of  a true  Meeting  is 
not  so  much  silence  as  “listening.”  It  is  our  faith 
that  the  Lord  speaks  not  only  to  prophets  of 
long  ago,  but  to  us,  here  and  now.  The  Meeting 
for  worship  is  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Lord’s  disciples — the  discipline  of  waiting  and 
listening.  In  silence  the  Lord’s  power  works 
on  our  hearts,  the  Light  shines,  and  the  Voice 
breaks  through  our  stopped  ears.  If  we  do  not 
hear  God’s  voice,  it  is  often  because  we  do  not 
want  to  hear  it;  the  words  are  to  uncomfortable, 
too  searching;  the  light  is  too  bright.  There  are 
corners  of  our  lives  that  we  do  not  want  to  be 
illuminated,  and  that  we  do  not  want  to  hear 
about.  So  we  divert  ourselves  with  business,  and 
much  speaking  and  noise,  that  we  may  not  hear 
the  terrible  Word  nor  see  the  dark  things  that  the 
Light  reveals.  But  in  true  Worship  we  are  sear- 
ched pitilessly:  the  things  that  separate  us  from 
God  are  revealed  and  we  are  drawn  up  through 
them  towards  Him. 

Such  worship  is  not  a luxury,  but  a necessity 
of  the  true  life.  Consequently  one  of  the  worst 
disasters  than  can  befall  one  who  has  experienced 
true  worship  is  to  remove  to  a place  where 
there  seem  to  be  no  like-minded  people  and  where 
the  churches  provide  “services”  but  no  “Wor- 
ship.” In  such  a situation  the  life  of  the  spirit 
is  like  a plant  in  a drought — it  may  survive,  but 
its  environment  will  be  against  it.  In  such  a desert 
one  may  sigh  for  the  refreshing  seasons  of  more 
fortunate  regions,  where  Meetings  are  large 
and  lively  and  the  individual  is  constantly  being 
strengthened  by  the  group. 

But  even  in  a desert  one  may  sink  a well! 
There  are  few  places  where  an  active  person  can- 
not gather  round  him  two  or  three  or  four  souls 
who  are  anxious  to  wait  on  the  Lrd,  even  if  it  be 
only  once  a month.  Some  are  discouraged  be- 
cause it  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  have  a 
Meeting  with  only  three,  or  four,  or  six  people. 
But  such  a meeting  may  be  a real  place  of  re- 
freshment. Indeed,  in  the  intimate  fellowship  of 
a small  group,  united  in  a common  love,  the 
Light  may  shine  brighter  than  in  a great  Meet- 
ing, weighed  down  with  tradition  and  property. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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GRASS  ROOTS  RECONSTRUCTION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
of  the  Japanese  evacuation.  They  are  now  piling 
up  tensions  between  capital  and  labor,  colored 
peoples  and  whites,  the  haves  and  tihe  have-nots, 
beclouding  American  life  here  and  now,  while 
they  also  darken  the  post  war  international  out- 
look. 

A good  many  people  feel  very  deeply  that  the 
only  way  to  be  consistent  in  this  kind  of  a world 


is  to  go  to  jail;  others  with  fewer  spiritual  re- 
sources commit  suicide  or  find  themselves  in 
mental  hospitals,  or  they  turn  to  drink  and  other 
addictions  and  escapes.  For  those  of  us  who 
go  on  accepting  any  of  the  benefits  of  a mechan- 
ized and  highly  centralized  production  system, 
outside  of  jail,  there  are  several  questions  which 
we  must  earnestly  seek  to  answer. 

What  do  we  do  with  the  time  we  save  by  us- 
ing labor-saving  devices,  either  in  our  homes  or 
in  the  form  of  ready  - made  products? 
Does  our  use  of  these  products  and  de- 
vices contribute  to  the  growth  of  a cold,  imper- 
sonal, massive  corporation  structure  which  will 
exploit  subject  peoples  in  its  relentless  search 
for  a cheaper  source  of  raw  materials  and 
labor? 

Are  we  seeking  means  of  producing  things 
among  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  whereby 
craftsmanship  rather  than  craftiness  will  result, 
and  whereby  warm  neighborly  participation  in 
is  fruition  of  some  of  the  work  of  the  Social- 
sactions,  clear  back  to  the  source  of  production? 
Can  we  justify  the  use  of  ordinary  commercializ- 
ed products  and  devices  while  we  are  building 
the  foundations  of  neighborly  community  acti- 
vity, or  must  we  go  back  to  handicraft  production 
without  machines  in  the  meantime? 

How  can  groups  of  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Jews,  Buddhists,  Fundamentalists,  Modernists, 
Atheists  and  Quakers  find  a spiritual  unity  in  a 
universal  experience  of  brotherhood?  What  part 
does  recreation  play  in  the  building  of  new  pat- 
terns of  life — patterns  which  cut  across,  religious 
and  economic  barriers? 

How  can  young  people  of  commitment  and 
vision  be  given  an  inconspiciuous  and  helpful 
start  in  community  living?  How  can  others  in- 
vest in  national  and  international  security 
through  reconstruction  of  community  life? 

These  questions  and  others  will  be  discussed 
under  able  leadership  at  the  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  Three  Rivers,  California,  on 
July  9,  10  and  11.  The  calling  of  this  conference 
is  fruition  of  some  of  the  work  of  the  Social 
Industrial  Section  of  the  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee  on  the  Coast,  through  Work 
Camps  and  other  projects,  during  the  past  five 
years.  Bull  it  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
tangible  expression  of  Friends’  philosophy  in 
community  living  at  a time  when  such  an  ex 
pression  is  long  past  due. 

It  follows  the  lead  of  a growing  movement  in 
the  Middle  West  and  will  utilize  the  experience 
of  leaders  from  that  area.  Father  Luigi  G.  Ligutti 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference,  Arthur  E.  Morgan  of 
Community  Service  Inc.,  Merlin  G.  Miller  of  Son- 
sumers  Cooperative  Association,  North  Kansas 
City,  and  many  local  leaders  will  be  present. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writ- 
ing to  John  Way,  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, 544  E.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
California.  Reservations  will  be  necessary  because 
of  limited  accomodations. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF 
HUMAN  NATURE 

By  Robert  H.  Barm 


Why  do  men  behave  like  human  beings?  The 
various  sciences  have  produced  a good  deal  cf 
material  that  helps  to  answer  this  question. 
Biology  tells  what  a human  being  is,  and  how 
related  to  the  animal  world.  Psychology  maps  out 
the  behavior  equipment  and  relates  how  this 
works.  History  records  and  interprets  what  man 
has  done.  Sociology  describes  the  patterns  of  be- 
havior that  develop  when  men  live  in  groups. 
These  sciences,  and  others,  have  reliable  veri- 
fiable material  to  support  their  claims.  In  spite 
of  this  there  is  still  a great  deal  of  ignorance  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  human  nature.  Such  state- 
ments as  “Human  nature  being  what  is,  what 
can  you  expect?”  or,  “What  can  you  do  about  it?” 
are  too  common,  and  are  often  used  as  excuses. 

Human  nature  is  plastic,  and  as  such  can  not 
be  explained  by  any  one  of  our  various  intellectual 
or  scientific  disciplines.  Man  is  not  a political 
animal,  as  the  ancients  claimed,  nor  is  he  in- 
tellects nor  economic,  nor  psychological,  nor 
religious,  nor  sociological.  He  is  not  natively  an 
engineer,  a farmer  or  logger,  nor  is  he  instmef- 
-ively  a doctor,  a school  teacher,  a homemaker, 
or  artist.  He  may  have  capacity  for  ail  these,  but 
man  is  not  explained  on  the  basis  of  any  one  of 
them  alone.  In  some  cases  he  specializes  so 
heavily  as  to  appear  to  operate  on  the  basis  cf 
instinctive  urges  and  inborn  abilities  in  that  field. 

Our  culture  has  become  so  complex  that  it  is, 


r 


now  difficult,  it  not  impossible,  for  a man  to  be 
even  alert  in  more  titan,  a small  area  of  his  whole 
life  situation,  The  individual  who  fails  to  make 
adequate  adjustment,  f,to  the  various  aspects  of 
our  common  life  is  open  to  a positive  malad- 
justment that  may  rpsidt  in  a neurotic  complaint, 
a delinquency, . pattern,  and  overbearing  enthu- 
ism  or  specialization,  or  an  escape  frern  reality 
pattern, 


Human  nature  cannot  biologically  inherit  ac- 
quired characteristics.  The  social  ptterns  spring 
in  part  from  the  geographic  environment,  in 
part  from  the  patterns  of  behavior  of  those  one 
associates  with,  but  the  bounds  and  limits  are 
set  by  the  physical  organism.  Men  cannot  fly  like 
birds.  The  essential  life  factors  of  any  human 
being  are  the  same,  the  variations  between  one 
and  another  are  less  important  than  the  similiari- 
ties.  We  are  creatures  of  our  total  life  situation, 


and  our  human  nature  is  a reflection  of  these 
fetors.  Change  these  and  human  nature  changes. 
Human  nature  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  spots 
on  the  leopard,  nor  the  well  known  powers  of 
the  skunk:  it  is  subject  to  training. 

The  place  of  Christianity,  which  is  more  than 
just  religion,  is  that  it  takes  all  these  factors  and 
helps  man  organize  his  human  nature  into  some- 
thing of  a unity. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
SMALL  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  meetings  that  I have 
attended  was  one  which  met  for  a year  in  nv 
house,  with  hardly  ever  more  than  six  atten  W’s, 
but  with  an  intimate  fellowship  and  a “cover- 
ing” that  many  a large  and  wealthy  mooting 
might  covet. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  of  the  email 
meeting  is  Ministry.  For  though  it  is  true  that  a 
perfectly  silent  meeting  may  be  grateful  exper- 
ience, yet  where  the  Spirt  touches  a group,  moot- 
after  meeting,  it  should  naturally  overflew  into 
the  spoken  word.  Many  of  us  are  too  shy  cT 
spoken  ministry,  fearing  perhaps  that  v/hat:  v/c 
say  may  not  be  properly  phrased  cr  adequately 
polished.  But  it  is  not  the  form,  nor  the  phras- 
ing, but  the  truth  of  ministry  that  matters,  an ! 
in  a small  meeting  it  should  be  easy  for  many 
who  might  never  dare  to  brave  a largo  gathering 
to  utter  a few  simple  words.  But  ministry  can 
only  come  out  of  full  hearts.  In  Meeting  our 
minds  and  souls  are  searched  rather  than  in- 
formed. True  ministry  cannot  flourish  unless 
the  individuals  in  the  meeting  are  “full’  of ' ac- 
cumulated experience.  A ’’teaching”  ministry  is 
therefore  necessary  as  well  as  a “prophetic’  min- 
istry. In  the  small  meeting  this  may  of  course  bo 
accomplished  through  individual  reading,  medita- 
tion, and  prayer.  It  is,  however,  a help  to  fro 
Meeting  if  the  group  can  meet  fer  a little  time, 
either  before  or  after  the  Meeting  for  Worship,  \ o 
read  together  works  of  spiritual  power  and  in- 
sight, to  express  concerns  one  to  another,  to 
share  ideas  and  perhaps  to  plan  action. 

Such  a group,  started  by  perhaps  one  or  two 
concerned  individuls,  can  become  a focal  pci".' 
of  spiritual  growth  in  a whole  community.  is 
a deep  joy  to  belong  to  such  a group  and  :t 
should  be  the  concern  of  every  Friendly  indivi- 
dual in  a lonely  place  to  be  its  nucleus. 

Kenneth  Boulding. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

* * * 

PCAF  MEETING  IN  PASADENA 

(Continued  from  page  i> 

gether  in  this  exercise  are  invited  to  attend — 
members  of  Friends  Meetings  and  churches, 
members  of  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship,  isolat- 
ed Friends,  men  in  CPS  camps  whether  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  not,  workeamperb 
from  Avalon  Work  Camp  and  from  former  years, 
and  others.  Ail  are  welcome  and  are  urged  to 
make  reservations  through  Edith  Vail.  It  will  bo 
a better  conference  if  you  are  there. 
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THE  EXPANSIONS  OF  EUROPE 
AND  SOME  OF  ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

You  have  no  doubt  seen  in  some  history  book 
a map  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  its  ad- 
joining lands  and  the  caption  underneath,  “the 
known  world,”  and  the  date  some  2000  years  ago. 

That  statement  indicates  the  supreme  conceit 
of  the  white  man.  At  that  same  time  the  civ- 
ilizations of  Indian  and  China  had  reched  a re- 
spectacle antiquity  and  their  people  were  aware 
of  their  existance.  The  Mayan  Indians  of  Mexico 
had  also  attained  a higher  stage  of  civilization 
than  our  own  ancestors  of  northwestern  Europe 

The  European  white  man  has  had  the  arrog- 
ance to  assume  that  no  part  of  this  world  had 
well-recognized  fact  that  the  Indians  first  dis- 
covered the  Western  Hemisphere  at  least  10,000 
ever  been  discovered  until  he  arrived.  It  is  a 
years  ago.)  Can  you  imagine  the  Indians  of  San 
Salvador  in  1942  being  aware  that  they  were 
lost  and  telling  Columbus  that  they  were  glad 
to  be  found? 

Perhaps,  the  most  significant  event  in  many 
hundreds  of  years,  however,  was  the  expansion 
of  Europe  around  the  world  a process,  which  be- 
gan with  Columbus  and  Magellan.  One  of  the 
most  startling  results  of  Magellan’s  circumnavig- 
ation of  the  globe  was  the  proof  of  its  sphericity. 
Hebrew  cosmography  required  a flat,  stationary 
earth  which  was  the  center  of  the  universe  and 
around  which  the  sun  revolved.  Theological 
thinking  has  not  yet  entirely  adjusted  itself  to  the 
concept  of  a solar  system  with  a spherical  eartii 
which  revolves  around  the  sun. 

However,  other  consequences  of  European  ex- 
pansion constitute  the  main  theme  of  this  article. 
This  expansion  will  be  discussed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  1,  political,  2.  racial,  and  3. 
economic.  Politically  the  world,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  China,  Japan,  and  a few  minor  states, 
is  under  the  control  of  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants; North  America,  South  America,  Africa 
Australia  and  much  of  Asia.  Racially,  North 
Arqerica,  South  America,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  have  been  settled  by  European  stock.  The 
Industrial  Revolution,  which  began  in  the  18th 
century  in  England,  has  penerated  practically 
every  section  of  the  world. 

Just  before  the  first  World  War  I was  teach- 
ing in  the  Friends  Boys  School  at  Ram  Allah, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  On 
one  occasion  when  walking  along  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  I saw  ahead  of  me  a camel,  com- 
monly known  as  the  “ship  of  the  desert.”  It 
proved  to  be  a literal  oasis  in  the  desert  for  on 
each  side  it  was  carrying  a large  box  on  whose 
sides  was  the  inscription,  “the  beer  that  made 
Milwaukee  famous”.  It  was  intended  for  “Chris- 
ian”  consumption  for  no  self-respecting  Moslem 
would  touch  intoxicating  liquor. 

These  three  phases  of  European  expansion  have 


WHO  SPEAKS  OF  SOULS 

Who  speaks  of  souls? 

Who  delves  so  deep 
To  wrap  a soul  in  thoughts — 

A thought  in  words; 

To  fabricate  a misty  fiction  thus 
And  say  aloud,  “I  find  this  so.”? 

He  bows  to  vanity. 

But  if  the  sky  seems  vast, 

And  if  a birdsong  calls  forth  tears, 

Then  rest  with  that. 

Who,  then,  speaks  of  love? 

Who  so  proudly 

Speaks  the  tongue  of  singing  hearts? 

A tender  touch 

May  whisper  thrilling  secrets 

Flesh  to  flesh; 

A glance  may  breathe — - 
But  not  in  syllables. 

So  seek  the  shadowed  way, 

And  if  a kiss  should  turn  the  grey  walls  gold, 
Then  rest  with  that. 

Russ  Eddy. 

Glendora,  California,  CPS  Camp  No.  76. 


meant  political  imperialism,  economic  exploita- 
tion, and  racial  prejudice  or,  in  other  words,  the 
domination  of  the  colored  people  by  the  Caucasian 
or  white  people.  These  three  movements  have  all 
been  breeders  of  war  because  they  were  funda- 
mentally materialistic  and  beneficial  to  the  white 
man  at  the  expense  of  the  colored  man.  Yet  mat- 
erialism carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  death. 

Anthropology,  which  is  the  study  of  man,  tells 
us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a pure  race  and 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  any  so-called  race  is 
superior  to  another.  In  other  words,  mankind  is 
one. 

As  Friends  we  believe  with  George  Fox  that 
“There  is  something  of  God  in  every  man.”  Paul 
also  spoke  of  “the  light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world.”  Therefore  we  be- 
lieve in  the  supreme  worth  of  every  individual. 
“Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  is  neither  rhetoric- 
al nor  a figure  of  speech.  No  man  could  ever  de- 
velop a self,  that  is,  a personality,  unless  he  had 
neighbors  who  were  his  equals  with  whom  he 
could  exchange  ideas.  Both  parties  benefit  only 
when  this  exchange  is  voluntary  and  peaceful.  This 
mutuality  of  exchange  and  respect  for  person- 
ality is  the  basic  for  both  Christianity  and  demo- 
cracy, and  ail  proper  human  relationships. 

Madame  Ching  Kai-Shek  has  shown  to  us  that 
the  Chinese  have  advanced  far  into  the  realm  of 
such  relationships.  Jesus  was  also  an  Oriental 
and  taught  us  that  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  material  possessions. 

Spiritual  isolationism  is  impossible,  khings  of 
the  spirit  are  not  rationed  by  external  authority. 
May  we  be  as  willing  to  receive  as  to  give  truth. 

— Sceva.  Laughlin. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  MEMBERS  OF 
WIDER  QUAKER  FELLOWSHIP 

British  Colombia,  Canada 

Alert  Kay,  B.  C. 

Hugh  Herbison. 

Dawson  'Creek,  B.  C. 

John  Marshall,  care  of  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration. 

Washington 

Fort  Steele 
J.  S.  Leigh. 

Bellingham 

Ernest  M.  Whitesmith,  522  Garden  Street. 
Bremerton 

Rosamond  F.  Bowers,  Box  743,  Rt..  2. 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Murnen,  Jr.,  2013  Parkside 
Drive,  249  Bremerton  Gardens, 

Cashmere 

Harry  and  Marie  King,  Box  62. 

Fort  SteiiaCoom 

David  Stewart,  The  Western  State  Hospital. 
Long-view 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Barton,  2648  Floride  Street. 
Pasco 

Alice  E.  Bird,  402  Yakima. 

Frances  Whitemarsh. 

Walla  Walla 

Donald  L.  Shaw,  949  Isaacs  Avenue. 

Yakima 

Mrs.  E.  Newcomer,  Gilbert  Drive. 

Seattle 

Idealah  Peavoy  Wilbur,  1206  Barclay  Court. 
Miss  Marjorie  Herford,  6470  Marshall  Ave. 
David  E.  Norcross,  520  E.  115th  St. 

Flora  B.  Kingsbury,  6116  E.  60th  St. 

Rev.  Louis  School,  1746  E.  56th  St. 

Malcolm  D.  Shaw,  4120  Dayton  Ave. 

Joseph  R.  Bartlett,  6850-17th  Ave.,  N.  E. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emerson  W.  Harris,  3932  Ferdi- 
nand St. 

Robert  O'Brien,  University  of  Seattle. 

Tacoma 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G,  Williston,  College  of  Pu- 
get Sound. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  T.  Shaw,  2506  N.  Law- 
rence St. 

Lawrence  Henderson,  3625  North  Huson. 

Louise  B.  Voucker,  810  N.  6th  St.,  Apt.  C. 

* * * 

“The  faintest  element  of  patronage  destroys 
wholly  the  value  of  the  service  given,  and  he 
would  render  service  is  in  this  respect  in  a vul- 
nerable position,  for  he  can  give  or  withhold,  he 
is  in  a position  of  independence  and  will  not 
easily  avoid  egotism.  But  the  attitude  of  de- 
pendence, the  attitude  of  the  worshipper,  disin- 
fects the  soul  from  egoism,  and  prepares  the  way 

for  wholly  disinterested  service.” 

— The  Friend,  London, 
August  21,  1942 


CPS  DETACHED  SERVICE  IN  A 
MEDICAL  UNIT 

Dear  Friends: 

I would  like  to  paint  you  a picture  of  our  so- 
journ here  so  that  you  may  see  the  blessings  and 
crosses  we  find  here  in  what  we  would  call  a 
typical  detached  service  group.  I hope  you  can 
see  for  yourselves  the  type  and  places  in  which 
units  such  as  this  need  your  moral  and  spiritual 
support  more  than  anything  else. 

- To  begin  with,  our  unity  as  a C.  P.  S.  camp  is 
largely  depleted  by  the  fact  that  10%  of  us  work 
in  maintenance  jobs  on  a regular  5%  day  week 
and  the  rest  work  as  attendants  with  a 12  hour 
day,  5 days  a week.  Six  of  these  men  are  night 
men  and  have  separate  rooms  as  well  as  totally 
different  hours.  The  attendant  group  also  are  on 
different  weekly  programs  so  there  is  no  day  in 
the  week  with  mere  than  six  men  off  duty.  This 
makes  camp  meetings,  and  to  a large  degree 
unity,  an  impossible  thing.  By  this  same  arrange- 
ment, our  educational  program  is  of  necessity  an 
individual  enterprise.  We  have  partly  overcome 
this  by  a weekly  Sunday  evening  discussion  and 
meditation  group  in  our  room.  We  hope  soon  to 
send  you  the  results  of  our  thoughts  on  the  re- 
ligious duty  and  activity  of  our  generation. 

Probably  the  greatest  problem  arising  from  the 
work  itself  is  the  fact  that  our  way  of  life  and  the 
things  we  learn  in  our  excellent  psychiatric  nurs- 
ing classs  coincide  almost  100%  in  attitude  toward 
the  treatment  of  patients.  At  this  point  we  meet 
the  natural  institutional  lag  and  antagonism  of 
the  older  attendants  to  these  “new  ideas.”  The 
common  statement  of  this  problem  comes  from 
the  charge  attendant  on  my  ward  who  says  (in 
worse  language),  ....  will  tell  a lot  of 
—nonsense  about  being  nice  to  these  nuts,  but 
let  me  tell  you  that  what  they  really  need  is  to 
have  the— beat  out  of  them  till  they  know  who’s 
boss  around  here.”  Often  our  experience  is  to  find 
that  the  charge  will  find  some  excuse  for  abusing 
a patient  with  whom  we  have  been  sympathetic, 
just  to  “show”  us.  Since  we  as  COs  are  already 
refused  the  status  of  regular  attendants  it  is  a 
very  slow  process  to  over  come  this  attitude. 
However,  we  do  have  the  support  of  our  teacher, 
and  a growing  determination  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  mental  hospitals  when  we  get  out  where 
we  can  influence  public  opinion  and  use  that 
pressure  to  help  “clean  up”  the  mental  hospitals 
as  the  general  hospitals  have  been  cleaned  up  by 
outside  pressure.  It  is  one  of  our  concerns  that  the 
same  high  standards  of  general  hospitals  be  forced 
upon  mental  institutions  by  public  opinion  in  just 
the  same  way  it  was  done  for  the  general  hos- 
pitals. This  is  a situation  in  which  you  as  inter- 
ested citizens,  can  do  a great  work,  for  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  ignorance  of  and  apathy  to,  the  men- 
tal hospital  situation.  Remember  that  60%  of  all  the 
hospital  beds  in  the  United  States  are  occupied 
by  mental  patients  ! ! ! Yet  any  farm  hand  or 
salesman  out  of  work  can  get  a job  responsible 
for  the  mental  recovery  of  50-150  patients.  Who 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 

in  your  meeting  can  walk  into  a general  hospital 
and  say,  “I  want  a job  taking  care  of  the  patients 
who  need  operations”.  However,  that  is  very  pos- 
sible here,  where  men  deal  with  problems  infin- 
itely more  complex  than  surgery  and  a man  with 
no  training  at  all  may  be  put  in  charge  of  the  re- 
ceiving ward,  the  most  important  in  the  hospital. 
Do  you  wonder  at  our  concern?  . . . 

The  hospital  of  course  is  supposed  to  fur- 
nish complete  maintenance  for  us  here.  To  date, 
they  have  interpreted  this  to  mean  room  and 
board  only,  but  since  we  have  to  wear  good  linen, 
shoes,  etc.  to  work,  it  is  getting  to  be  a real  prob- 
lem. Most  of  the  men  here  have  been  in  CPS 
for  18  months  or  more  and  are  financially  ex- 
hausted. 

The  fellows  do  not  feel  that  they  want  the 
“Quakes,”  as  they  call  them,  to  shell  out  any 
more  for  such  items.  You  might  be  able  to  use 
your  influence  to  hasten  the  process  at  work  in 
Washington  to  have  such  places  as  this  give  the 
fellows  regular  monthly  allowances  of  $12.00  for 
clothes.  The  men  are  very  patient  because  they 
realize  the  value  of  their  work  and  want  to  serve 
sere  undr  anye  conditions  but  the  problem  must 
be  solved. 

Of  course  we  want  it  understood  that  we  have 
many  friends  here  who  may  or  may  not  sympa- 
thize with  our  conscience,  yet  want  us  treated  as 
honest  citizens  of  a democracy.  On  the  other  hand 
many  do  resent  us  and  our  position  as  COs; 
some  employees  have  quit  for  that  reason.  In  the 
town  of  Y we  are  refused  service  in  the  stores, 
and  one  or  two  of  our  men  have  been  attacked 
by  the  local  High  School  boys  but  our  pacifist 
technique  has  rather  upset  them  for  the  COs 
refused  to  hit  back,  which  made  it  rather  hard 
for  even  a High  School  boy  to  hit  one  of  our 
smallest  men.  The  Q papers  have  printed  a num- 
ber of  very  antagonistic  letters  that  raised  some 
comment  but  there  were  also  some  answers  that 
raised  some  comment  but  there  were  also  some 
answers  printed  that  more  than  compensated  for 
them. 

In  the  administration  area  our  problems  have 
been  more  pronounced.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
hospital  who  is  officially  our  director  as  a CPS 
unit,  wants  as  little  to  do  with  us  as  is  possible. 
He  got  us  here  and  that  is  as  far  as  he  cares  to 
go.  With  the  exception  of  - short  interviews  with 
him,  I have  had  complete  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

However,  we  have  just  kept  going  quietly  ahead 
because  our  work  was  significant  and  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  allevation  of  pain  is  more 
valuable  than  the  incidentals  of  civilian 
rights,  etc.  that  we  came  to  CPS  to 

uphold.  We  feel  that  there  is  a point  at  which 
the  long  run  social  ideals  will  suffer  more  than 
the  immediate  relief  of  pam  will  gain  and  at 
that  point  the  “turn  the  other  cheek”  and  “sec- 


WASHINGTON 


Meeting:  for 
Worship 


Sunday 

Hour  of  Clerk  of 
Location  Worship  Correspondent 


Gamas 

Entiat 
Everett 
Prune  Hill 
Quilcene 
Seattle 

Seattle 


Camas  11:00 

Evergreen  Highway 

Entiat  11:00 
EVerett 

Camas  11:00 

3 mi.  W.  of  Camas 

Quilcene  11:00 
Seattle  11:00 

23rcl  and  E.  Spruce 

Seattle  11:00 

3959-15th  Ave.,  N.E. 


William  Priebe 

2109  S'.  8th  St., 
Camas 

Emerson  Ball 

Entiat 

Inez  Warvel 

2512  Maple,  Everett 

Annabelle  Barnes 

R.  1.,  Camas 

Florence  Plart 

Quilcene 

D.  Reeves  Shinn 

8525— 4th  Ave.,  N.E'., 
Seattle 

Ethel  Miller 
25  W.  Highland  Dr. 
Seattle 


Spokane  Spokane  Irreg.  Theodora  Crane 

Homes  of  members  E.  302 — 26th  Ave., 
Spokane 


Tacoma 

Tacoma 

11:00 

James  Simpson 
519  E,  50th  St., 
Tacoma 

Tacoma 

Tacoma 

11:00 

Alice  Bundy 

R.  6,  Box  400, 
Tacoma 

Va»eouver 

Vancouver 
W.  24th  St. 

11:00 

John  C.Brougher 
320  W.  25th  St., 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

ond  mile”  precepts  of  our  position  no  longer  hold 
because  they  have  become  tools  of  evil.  Christ- 
ian precepts  are  no  longer  virtues  when  they  func- 
tion to  destroy  the  long  run  goals  of  Christianity. 
At  this  point  a Christian  is  bound,  we  feel,  to 
take  his  stand  and  refuse  to  be  moved  further 
toward  the  evil  tendency  of  his  program. 

Today,  we  are  in  the  process  of  making  that 
decision.  On  Friday  last  week  a man  was  given 
three  hours  notice,  no  explanation,  and  sent  back 
to  his  base  camp  without  even  an  order  from  Se- 
lective Service,  but  merely  on  an  order  relayed 
through  the  accountant  from  our  director.  (We 
still  do  not  know  why  after  7 days.)  We  already 
felt  that  we  had  lost  enough  of  our  alternative 
service  position  when  the  NSBRO  allowed  the  de- 
tached service  projects  to  be  taken  out  from  under 
their  administration  by  Selective  Service,  but 
when  we  no  longer  have  even  the  protection  of 
Selective  Service  rules  between  us  and  autocracy 
we  begin  to  wonder  if  our  usefulness  here  as 
helpers  is  of  sufficient  value  to  buy  off  our  ob- 
jection to  conscription  and  authoritarian  methods 
of  dealing  with  civilian  citizens  in  a democracy. 
At  the  present  moment  we  are  considering  very 
seriously  the  attitudes  and  steps  which  we  can 
take  and  what  the  Service  Committee’s  treatment 
of  the  problem  will  and  should  be. 

You  may  or  may  not  be  aware  of  the  feeling 
in  many  Friends  CPS  camps,  that  the  Service  Com- 
mittee has  failed  to  back  them  up  in  diffei'ences 
with  Selective  Service  and  that  step  by  step  they 
have  allowed  CPS  to  move  around  in  line  with 
the  Selective  Service  program  until  the  term 
“under  Civilian  direction”  means  no  more  than 
“Selective  Service  can  set  the  standards  and 
(Continued  on  page  91 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  RELOCATION 

The  WRA  program  of  relocation  has  been 
gathering  headway  during  the  past  month.  In 
April,  about  200  people  left  the  Tule  Lake  Project 
for  work  or  school,  about  as  many  as  had  gone  out 
in  all  the  previous  months  together.  The  present 
plan  aims  at  the  rapid  relocation  of  as  many 
individuals  outside  the  Western  Defense  Com- 
mand as  possible.  It  is  presumed  that  the  young- 
will  be  the  first  to  go,  acting  as  ambassadors  for 
adults,  the  single  and  the  most  Americanized, 
the  rest.  As  the  exodus  gains  momentum  it  be- 
comes clear  that  emphasis  must  soon  shift  from 
individual  to  family  relocation  if  the  program  is 
to  succeed  and  if  the  family  unit  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

The  10,000  people  in  the  Tule  Lake  Relocation 
age  groups:  One-third  under  18  years  of  age; 
Center  can  be  divided  roughly  into  the  following 
one-third  from  18  to  34;  one-third  over  34  years. 
In  the  first  group  are  the  school  children  still  de- 
pendent upon  their  parents.  They  cannot  be  mov- 
ed out  unless  their  parents  go  too.  Most  of  those 
in  the  third  group  are  the  Issei,  born  in  Japan, 
parents  of  the  younger  Nissei.  For  a number  of 
reasons  these  cannot  be  moved  out  alone.  Some 
of  these  reasons  are: 

Unfamiliarity  with  English  language  and 
American  ways. 

Timidity  and  uncertainty,  partly  due  to  above. 
Fear  of  adverse  reception  outside  the  Centers 
is  very  real. 

Lack  of  money.  Many,  especially  the  farmers, 
lost  everything  at  the  time  of  evacuation.  Clien- 
tele and  good  will  gone,  former  business-owners 
must  now  start  from  scratch. 

Dependent  minor  children.  For  many,  it  is  im- 
possible to  accept  present  low- wage  jobs  being 
offered  in  cities.  They  are  afraid  they  will  not 
be  able  to  support  a family  under  present  high 
living-cost.  Fear  of  not  being  able  to  find  hous- 
ing enters  in,  too. 

Age.  Most  job  opportunities  specifically  call  for 
younger  men.  A considerable  number  of  Issei  are 
past  the  age  where  they  can  do  hard  physical 
work.  They  feel  unable  to  start  again  to  learn  a 
new  trade. 

Nationality.  Most  job  opportunities  call  for 
American  citizens. 

These  reasons,  among  others,  make  it  impos- 
sible for  two-thirds  of  the  population  to  hope  to 
make  a success  of  relocation  on  their  own.  They 
are  dependent  on  the  help  of  the  middle  third, 
the  Iisei  from  19  to  35,  to  resettle. 

This  middle  group  is  the  one  that  is  now  going 
out.  Not  all  of  them  will  go,  however,  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  Most  of  the  jobs  offered  are  for 
single  young  men  and  women.  Young  unmarried 
girls  are  often  discouraged  by  their  parents  from 
relocating.  This  is  partly  from  fear  that  the  girl 
cannot  take  care  of  herself,  and  partly  because 
the  girl’s  chances  for  suitable  marriage  are  ob- 


viously poor  in  a strange  Caucasian  community. 

Two-thirds  of  the  community  are  dependent  for 
their  relocation  on  the  help  of  older  brothers  and 
sisters,  grown  sons  and  daughters.  The  sense  of 
family  loyalty  is  strong,  and  most  of  these 
young  people  feel  a keen  responsibility  toward 
their  parents  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  not  all  of  them  will  relocate 
at  this  stage.  Of  those  who  do,  not  many  will  be 
able  to  carry  the  burden  of  dependents  soon.  The 
students  need  help  themselves;  most  of  the  jobs 
open  now  will  not  go  much  beyond  the  support  of 
the  young  earners. 

Let  us  turn  back  for  another  look  at  the  chil- 
dren. Over  thirty  thousand  boys  and  girls  under 
18,  American  citizens,  look  ahead  to  their  second 
year  in  the  WRA  Centers.  The  Centers  are  far 
from  being  typical  American  communities.  The 
children  hear  more  Japanese  and  less  English 
than  they  ever  have  in  their  lives  before,  and 
with  every  month  their  Japanese  improves  and 
their  English  deterioriates.  With  the  moving  out 
of  the  young  adults  the  strongest  Americanizing 
force  in  the  Centers  declines.  As  this  continues  the 
tide  in  the  Centers  will  inevitably  turn  increas- 
ingly toward  the  older  culture  pattern.  The  schools 
will  be  unable  to  stem  this  tide. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  these  independ- 
ent people  are  learning  to  accept  government 
aid.  This  is  a habit  easily  acquired  and  not 
easily  lost.  Social  welfare  workers  in  the  Centers 
comment  on  the  increasing  ease  with  which  the 
evacuees  learn  to  ask  and  accept  aid.  Thirty 
thousand  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up  in  ;i 
situation  of  government  dependency  which  undei- 
mines  family  solidarity  and  destroys  initiative, 
ambition,  and  self-respect.  To  call  the  Centers  de- 
Americanizing  institutions  is  not  criticism  of  the 
very  excellent  work  of  the  WRA.  It  is  simply  to 
point  out  the  end  inherent  in  the  system  of  mass 
segregation  and  dependency. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  to  find  ways  of  reloca- 
ing  members  of  a family  together,  or  small 
groups  of  families  wherever  possible.  Family 
unity  is  a plant  that  must  be  tended  if  it  is  to 
thrive.  The  young  people  going  out  need  to  be 
encouraged  and  helped  to  make  plans  for  the 
rest  of  the  family  left  behind.  Cooperating  with 
WRA,  individuals  and  groups  in  Mid-western 
cities  can  help  to  find  housing  and  work  for  the 
other  members  of  the  families  of  the  Nisei  who 
come  to  their  communities.  Better  opportunities 
for  family  resettlement,  at  least  for  the  agricul- 
tural element,  will  be  on  farms.  Possibilities  of 
starting  small  cooperative  farming  groups  in 
favorable  communities  should  be  further  explored. 
Much  education  must  be  done  within  the  Centers 
more  education  must  be  done  outside  to  secure 
to  overcome  the  fears  and  growing  apathy.  Still 
opportunities  for  employment  where  the  families 
may  be  kept  together. 

The  relocation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dis- 
located people  is  proving  a tremendously  difficult 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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CPS  DETACHED  SERVICE  IN  A 
MEDICAL  UNIT 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

CPS  will  finance  the  program  and  make  sure  the 
boys  stay  in  line — or  else”.  Our  last  visit  from  a 
Service  Committee  representatives  gave  us  clearly 
to  understand  that  we  were  either  to  “stay  in 
line  or  get  out — to  jail”.  So  you  see  the  decision 
we  are  faced  with.  We  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  arbitrary  action  of  our  director  should  be  pro- 
tested but  fear  that  the  AFSC  will  not  do  so  and 
that  if  we  do  they  will  fail  to  back  us  up  in  the 
protest,  so  we  may  be  forced  out  of  here  by  the 
very  conscientious  objections  which  brought  us  in 
here.  vLe  hope  you  can  think  this  through  with  us. 
Is  the  short  time  charity  of  our  service  here 
worth  the  price  of  our  ideal  for  a democratic  so- 
ciety free  from  abitrary  action? 

We  have  very  good  motion  pictures  here  every 
week  and  a dance  for  patients  every  month  plus 
a USO  dance  once  in  6 or  7 weeks.  Most  of  us 
get  2 days  off  each  week  and  so  far  the  time  has 
not  dragged  too  badly.  We  like  the  physical  situ- 
ation here  very  much,  for  it  is  beautiful  country 
and  a beautiful  institution.  Every  physical  aspect 
of  the  service  here  is  very  desirable  and  we  are 
happy  in  it. 

I can  think  of  little  else  to  tell  you  now  but 
would  like  to  continue  this  some  other  time  as 
we  progress  toward  our  goals,  as  different  parts  of 
the  same  body  seeking  to  do  the  will  of  God.  I 
wanted  to  give  yo11  our  feelings  and  experiences 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a detached  service 
unit  of  CPS. 

We  all  realize  the  terrific  problems 
faced  by  CPS  when  it  tries  to  carry  on  its  pro- 
gram and  often  we  see  that  we  must  give  up 
some  points  or  loose  the  whole  program.  Yet, 
there  are  points  which  we  must  keep  even  at  the 
loss  of  the  program.  We  must  all  remember  that 
Jesus  said  we  cannot  put  new  wine  into  old  skins 
for  if  the  old  skin  bursts  from  the  strain  the  wine 
is  lost.  CPS  is  a legislative  wine  skin  and  it  may 
burst  (some  think  it  has)  and  spill  the  new  wine 
which  has  been  put  into  it.  On  detached  service 
we  get  to  view  many  aspects  of  CPS  from  a new 
angle  and  are  stimulated  more  than  ever  to  think 
and  rethink  our  goals.  Long  and  short  run  goals 
vie  for  importance,  and  we  must  work  and  pray 
for  wisdom  to  know  God’s  will.  Keep  us  in  your 
thoughts  and  rest  assured  that  we  are  doing  our 
best  in  every  way  we  can  but  that  we  still  are  one 
body  with  you  and  need  your  thoughts  and  prayers, 
that  we  may  do  His  will. 

In  Friendly  love.  . . . 

* * * 

“‘Do  we  still  hold  our  Peace  Testimony?’  Such 
questions  . . . are  like  asking,  ‘Does  your  pear 
tree  still  produce  pears,  or  has  it  started  bearing 
thistles?”  says  Stanley  Farrar  in  Our  Peace  Testi- 
mony in  Total  War. 

— The  Friend,  London,  August  21,  1942 
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CALIFORNIA  SUMMER  PROJECTS 

Farm  and  community  work,  combined  with  op- 
portunities for  learning  and  recreation,  form  the 
summer  program  of  young  people  who  are 
camping,  and  earning  their  own  expenses,  at 
Tracy  from  July  15  through  August. 

The  Tracy  South  Side  Improvement  Association 
has  been  constructing,  at  small  cost  but  with 
much  personal  labor,  a recreation  park  where  folk 
of  all  sorts  and  ages  may  get  acquainted,  rest, 
and  play.  Work  campers  will  lend  a hand  with 
this  project  in  the  intervals  of  helping  with  vital 
agricultural  work  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  group  will  conduct  their  camp  on  a small 
farm  at  the  edge  of  town,  with  the  help  of  sev- 
eral senior  campers  and  the  guidance  of  residents 
Robert  Boyd  (Secretary  of  the  Improvement  As- 
sociation), Ruth  Boyd,  and  Charles  and  Mary 
Welch.  Inquiries  may  be  sent  to  Robert  Boyd, 
Box  29,  Tracy;  or  to  John  Way,  AFSC,  544  East 
Orange  Grove,  Pasadena. 

* 3=  t- 

LOS  ANGELES  WORK  CAMP 

The  Inter-Racial  Work  Camp  and  Seminar  in 
Los  Angeles,  June  25  to  August  22,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity now  for  constructive  living.  The  work 
camp  will  consist  largely  of  late  high  school,  col- 
lege and  graduate  students,  and  will  itself  be  inter- 
racial. The  project  will  be  in  the  Community  Cen- 
ter on  Avalon  Boulevard  and  43rd  Street,  an  inter- 
racial area  which  is  predominantly  Negro.  The 
project  will  be  repairing  and  repainting  the  Cen- 
ter and  building  youth  clubhouses  on  the  grounds. 
Manford  Kuhn,  professor  of  Sociology  at  Whittier 
College  will  be  leader  of  the  educational  program 
of  study  and  informal  discussion  of  solutions  for 
racial  problems,  and  various  aspects  of  post-war 
reconstruction  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fee  :'s 
$75  for  the  eight  week  period,  or  $10  a week  for 
those  who  are  free  only  part-time.  Scholarship 
funds  are  available.  Please  communicate  with 
Bob  Urban,  544  E.  Orange  Grove,  Pasadena. 

i : 3: 

WHITTIER  INSTITUTE 

The  Institute  will  be  held  at  Whittier  College 
July  7-17.  The  faculty  will  include:  Howard  Thur- 
man of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
A.  J.  Muste  of  the  FOR;  Hiram  Motherwell  of  the 
post-war  division  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System;  Arthur  Morgan,  formerly  of  Antioch 
College;  Haridas  Muzumdar,  friend  of  Gandhi; 
Peter  Drueker,  Austrian  economist.  There  are  a 
few  scholarships  available,  especially  for  CPS 
men.  Overnight  hospitality  in  Whittier  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  CPS  men  by  communicating  with 
Dan  Wilson,  544  E.  Orange  Grove,  Pasadena. 
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FRIENDS’  BULLETIN 


FREDERICK  SAINTY’S 
LETTER 

Dear  Friends: 

Your  kind  note  of  Twelfth  Month  24  last  re  the 
Friends’  Bulletin  and  news  of  Association’s 
annual  meeting  requires  a grateful  recognition 
by  me  of  all  the  loving  fellowship  commenced 
in  1930  which  has  continued  through  the  mail. 

Conditions  here  have  prevented  me  from  writ- 
ing to  several  of  you  before  this  for  the  Danns, 
Dorlands,  Micheners,  Andersons,  John  and  Priscil- 
la Gallagher,  Pounds  and  others  have  often  been 
in  my  thoughts.  Leila  Walker  we  used  to  hear 
from  frequently,  but  not  for  some  time. 

Your  letter  arrived  at  breakfast  time  early 
this  month  as  an  air  raid  was  in  progress,  and 
the  roar  of  the  British  guns  was  deafening:  later 
in  the  day,  at  tea-time,  a letter  came  from  Levi 
and  Rebecca  Pennington,  of  Newberg,  Oregon, 
and  again  guns  were  shaking  the  house.  We  live 
on  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel  not  far  from 
France,  and  the  number  of  air  raids  we’ve  had 
are  countless.  Many  people  have  been  killed  and 
wounded,  and  houses  etc.  destroyed.  In  fact,  every 
town  in  this  land  known  to  me  has  suffered  much 
loss  of  life  and  wholesale  destruction,  and  I 
know  of  no  village  which  has  not  been  bombed. 
As  I gaze  at  times  on  the  unparalleled  havoc  I 
have  been  amazed  at  the  quiet  strong  courage  of 
the  people,  coupled  with  an  almost  general  ab- 
sence of  the  spirit  of  bitterness  and  retaliation. 
After  Dunkirk,  with  most  of  its  army  prisoners 
of  war,  with  no  air  force  to  speak  of,  and.  no 
preparations  against  London  blitzes,  with  imports 
of  foods,  etc.  curtailed,  and  little  military  equip- 
ment or  ammunition  factories,  the  country  start- 
ed almost  from  scratch,  and  in  the  darkest  hour 
had  an  indomitable  spirit.  Strong  Christian  paci- 
fist as  I am,  and  recognizing  the  horror  and  in- 
sanity of  it  all,  I yet  feel  glad  of  the  understand- 
ing, brave  spirit  displayed  by  the  people.  It  shows 
the  potentialities  of  service  for  a new  world 
based  on  a growing  Christian  ordered  society,  and 
makes  one  hopeful  of  the  future.  The  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  are  great  Christ- 
ian leaders  and  will  lead  our  brethern  of  the  the 
churches  far  towards  the  Christian  goal  of  a 
warless  world. 

Friends  here — this  Yearly  Meeting — cannot 
formally  unite  with  the  other  churches;  we  ob- 
ject to  their  creedal  basis  of  unity,  but  are  glad 
they  are  getting  together,  and,  informally,  unite 
with  the  Spirit  as  manifested  by  them.  Our 
Yearly  Meeting  has  no  room  for  complacency  but 
when  attending  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  my 
wife  and  I are  deeply  thrilled  by  what  takes 
place,  and  doubt  whether  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  is  there  such  a beautiful,  gentle,  and 
strong  exhibition  of  a living  Christian  body. 
Locally,  our  own  Meeting,  like  a number  of 
others,  has  had  applications  from  many  young 
informed  and  deeply  Christian  people  for  mem- 


bership: never  so  many  before;  e.g.  COs  of  both 
sexes,  leaders  in  other  churches,  all  having 
knowledge  of  Friends’  faith  and  message,  and 
most  are  capable  of  future  leadership.  Two 
neighbouring  Meetings  of  this  Monthly  Meeting 
have  been  bombed  almost  out  of  existence — com- 
pulsory evacuations  as  well  as  voluntary  have 
reduced  them  to  nuclei  which  still  live  and  work 
for  the  Kingdom.  There  are  seven  Meetings  in 
this  Monthly  Meeting,  and  all  are  alive.  Since  the 
war  came,  we  have  lost  a few  by  resignation  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting:  one  man  who  felt  unable 
to  keep  true  to  our  peace  testimony — a lovable 
man;  one  woman  for  the  same  reason;  one  woman 
who  had  become  a Communist  and  non-pacifist; 
and  one  woman  because  she  could  not  get  to 
Meeting,  and  met  with  others  (She  will  come 
back  when  able  to  get  to  Meeting) — all  had  joined 
the  Society.  One  Friend  had  joined  the  army,  and 
one  had  become  a member  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps — a non-combatant  corps;  at  least 
25-30  young  men  Friends  are  COs  (Two  have  been 
in  prison,  one  is  in  Abyssinia  with  the  Friends’ 
Ambulance  Unit.)  All  our  young  women  Friends, 
as  far  as  I know,  are  COs.  Compulsory  fire-watch- 
ing has  made  many  Friends  COs  to  fire-watching’s 
being  compulsory  which  they  were  doing  volun- 
tarily. The  clerk  of  our  Preparative  Meeting,  a 
young  woman,  will  probably  be  sent  to  prison  for 
this.  Fire-watching  (to  put  our  fires  started  by 
bombs)  was  made  compulsory  to  bring  in  slack- 
ers; in  practice,  it  is  putting  very  many  Friends, 
who  did  it  before  compulsion,  in  the  wrong  instead 
of  the  slackers.  Friends  are  much  respected  and 
magistrates  don’t  like  having  to  fine  them  or 
send  them  to  prison;  and  generally  people  go  out 
of  their  way  to  show  kindly  sympathy  to  us.  The 
Society  is  united  in  love  and  a deep  experience  of 
God,  His  Spirit  of  love,  and  are  determined  to 
help  the  coming  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  by  serv- 
ices cf  various  kinds.  The  Beveridge  Report  will 
be  supported  by  probably  all  Friends,  but  many 
would  like  to  go  further  than  that  proposes. 

Just  now  before  our  Monthly  Meeting  we  have 
four  applications  for  membership.  Two  are  wives 
of  young  COs  who  are  now  Friends  (one  of  them 
the  son  of  a vicar) ; one  woman  university  trained 
(Oxford  honors)  for  the  Unitarian  ministry  blit 
who  never  felt  free  to  preach  for  money  and  has 
for  some  years  been  drawing  to  the  Truth  as 
Friends  see  it;  and  a CO  brought  up  a Roman 
Catholic,  trained  at  a Jesuit  college,  and  educat- 
ed later  at  Cambridge  University.  More  men  have 
joined  than  women  since  the  war. 

The  ministry  in  our  Meetings,  which  are  gener- 
ally inwardly  gathered  to  God,  and  vary  in  depth 
and  intensity,  is  well  shared  by  both  sexes,  and 
by  young  and  old.  No  one  speaks  for  effect  or 
popularity,  but  under  a sense  of  an  immediate 
call  from  God.  In  my  own  Meeting,  which  varies 
from  50  in  bad  weather  to  over  100,  sometimes 
eight  will  have  vocal  service,  sometimes  one 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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POSSIBLE  LATIN-AMERICAN 
TRAINING  UNIT 

A Latin-American  Program  for  men  in  CPS 
camps  has  recently  been  absorbing  much  of  the 
t;me  and  thought  of  a group  at  Chilao.  Though 
the  project  is  still  in  tentative  form,  the  general 
plan  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

A small  group  of  30-40  men  would  be  stationed 
at  Chilao  for  a five  to  six  month  period.  The 
program  would  develop  through  three  phases:  one 
week  of  orientation,  five  weeks  of  basic  training 
and  four  months  of  special  training.  During  the 
orientation  period  Spanish  classes  would  begin 
and  continue  through  the  entire  program.  The 
basic  training  would  include  a survey  of  public 
health  questions;  a survey  of  co-operatives  in  Lat- 
in-America;  geography  of  the  Americas;  and  a 
class  in  first  aid.  The  -special  training  would  be 
planned  to  allow  individual  flexibility  in  choice  of 
subject  matter,  along  the  lines  of  progressive 
education’s  “workshops”.  This  work  would  be  car- 
ried on  in  seminars  and  classes  which  would  meet 
twice  a week.  It  is  hoped  that  some  arrangement 
for  college  credit  might  be  worked  out  such  as  ex- 
ists between  Los  Prietos  and  La  Verne  College. 

The  hope  is  to  obtain  faculty  from  among  the 
men  in  the  CPS  camps  throughout  the  country l 
and  to  take  advantage  of  others  who  are  interested 
and  available  for  help.  Send-  helpful  suggestions 
to,  and  get  further  information  from  Bill  Hare, 

Route  1,  Box  534-D,  La  Canada^  California..  ~ . 

. , - * * * 

FREDERICK  SAINTY’S  - 
LETTER 

'r '(Continued  from  page  10)  ~ --r 

only:  generally  four  to  five  participate,  but  none 
regularly.  T y'riT. 

This  is  rambling,  but  hope  it  may  convey  some 
idea  of  conditions  amongst  us.  The  Society  has 
risen  to  the  heights  of  need  and  opportunity.  The1 
country  has  never  exhibited  greater  resource, 
bravery,  and  unity — almost  reached  the  near- 
racifist.  position  although  absorbed  in  war,  war- 
work,  and  a determination  to  live  up  to  the 
world’s  needs  as  it  sees  it. 

With  dear  love  to  many  I met  who  made  me 
such  a grateful  guest  for  your  unbounded  hos- 
pitality and  fellowship. 

Heartily  your  friend, 

Frederick  B.  Sainty 

Jfi  * 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  RELOCATION 

(Continued  from  page  8)  . A 

and  complicated  task.  But  this  task  at  our  doors 
should  prove  valuable  laboratory  training  in  prep- 
aration for  the  resettlement  of  the  World’s  fifty 
million  refugees  following  the  War. 

Eob  and  Dora  Willson  plan  to  visit  Friends’ 
groups  across  the  country  on  their  way  from 
Pendle  Hill  to  Quaker  Cove  this  summer.  Groups 
and  meetings  interested  in  inviting  the  Willsons 
to  meet  with  them  should  communicate  directly 
with  Leslie  Shaeffer,  20  S.  12th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  — Jean  McKay. 


-BULEET1N  IKj 

THE  NOVICE 

Mute  tiefore  this  greatest  oi!  the  images, 

My  eyes  groping  for  its  mass, 

Drawing  down  from  the  vast  higb  iffoom 
The  contours  of  its  never-before-known 
immensity, 

Yet  impelled  to  speak,  I can  tell  only 
Of  each  long-familiar  detail 
Of  these  sculptured  feet,  these  convenient 
properties 

Of  our  childhood’s  years  of  play. 

Tom  Miller 

Santa  Barbara,  California 

CPS  Camp  No.  36 

* * £ 

ELLISFORDE  WORK  CAMP 

Camp  for  High  School  Students  and 
r.  Older  Young  People 

The  work  camp  which  is  to  be  held  at  Tonasket, 
Washington  this'summer  is  in  the  Ellisforde  com- 
munity. This  is  apple  orchard  country  in  the  Up- 
per Okanogan  valley.  The  camp  is  sponsored  by  , 
the  Church  of  the  Brethern  in  conjunction  with 
the  Friends  and  will  be  for  High  School  and  col- 
lege are  young  people.  The  camp  itself  will  be 
self-supporting.  Campers  will  work  at  the  current 
wage  scale,-  and  wages  will  be  turned  into  the 
camp  fund  from  which  each  will  receive  $2.50  a 
month,  the  same  rate  as  C.P.S.  men.  Surplus  funds  , 
will  go  for  reconstruction  or  relief  work.  Dates 
are  tentatively  set  for  the  13th  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  August.  An  important  part,  of  the  work 
will  be  growing  vegetables  for  some  institution 
which  faces  a shortage.  They  will  dry  and  pre- 
serve excess  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  help  in  the 
apple  thining  labor  shortage.  There  will  be  the 
usual  work  camp  program  of  education,  recrea- 
tion and  worship  in  addition  to  work.  The  direc- 
tors are  a young  couple  from  the  Seattle  Uni- 
versity Meeting  of  Friends,  Donald  and  Alura 
Dodd.  Those  wishing  more  information  should 
write  Clement  Bontrager,  Tonasket,  Washington 
or  Beatrice  Shipley,  3959-15th  N.E.  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 

In  our  participation  in  this  particular  work 
camp  we  hope  we  will  be  more  than  helping  to 
relieve  the  labor  shortage  in  an  apple  country.  We 
hope  to  grow  spiritually  by  our  morning  medita- 
tions and  try  face  each  day  with  higher  purpose,  ; 
finer  attitudes.  With  this  daily  renewing  outlook 
on  life  we  will  be  able  to  face  the  problems  that 
cdme  up  and  to  level  out  differences.  Campers 
should  go  in  the  spirit  of  service  for  hard  labor, 
which  is  done  for  the  sake  of  other  people.  This 
will  give  ah  insight  into  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
to  work  perpetually  like  this  in  order  to  gain 
their  daily  bread.  We  hope  to  get  into  the  attitude 
of  J.  S.  Hoyland  when  he  wrote  about  his  work 
in  India,  “And  many  of  us  can  say  that  it  is  as  f 
we  share  their  lives — not  in  the  spirit  of  that  ; 
which  is  called  ‘social  service’  but  in  order  to 
work,  beside  them  on  their  allotments  and  share 
their  homes;  it  is  as  we  do  this  that  we  learn  , 
the  true  gaiety,  friendliness  and  beauty  of  Christ- , 
fellowship.” 
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FRIENDS’  BULLETIN 

“THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  HUMAN  ATTITUDES” 
TO  BE  SUBJECT  FOR  SEATTLE  SEMINAR 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Peace  Section,  of  the 
Seattle  A.  F.  S.  C.  office,  a seminar  on  the  sub- 
ject of  “The  Reconstruction  of  Human  Attitudes” 
will  be  held  in  Seattle  from  June  26fh  to  July  1st 


PL  & R 562 

SEATTLE  FRIENDS 
CENTER  COTTAGE 

The  Friend’s  Center  Cottage  has  been  rented  by 
the  Young  Friend’s  of  Seattle  as  a place  in  which 
to  carry  out  their  many  activities.  Elinor  Smith,  a 
member  of  the  AFSC.  Peace  Section,  has  bee~i 
very  valuable  in  helping  with  the  activities,  and 
has  her  office  in  the  Cottage.  Naomi  Binford, 
House  Director  at  the  Center,  has  helped  develop 
the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  Young  Friends. 
The  Cottage  has  facilities  for  visitors  (primarily 
CPS  men)  to  spend  the  night,  and  also  a large 
room  in  which  meetings  can  be  held.  It  seems  to 
have  the  characteristic  Quaker  adaptability  to 
needs. 

The  numerous  interests  of  the  Young  Friends 
have  found  their  expression  in  the  Cottage  Pro- 
gram. There  is  a monthly  meeting  at  which  the 
business  of  the  group  is  cared  for.  There  is  a 
Friday  morning  meeting  for  Worship  in  winch 
Douglas  Steere’s  Prayer  and  Worship  gives  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
meeting  for  worship.  A meeting  is  held  every 
Sunday  afternoon  for  the  study  of  such  books 
as  George  Fox’s  Journal  which  we  are  now 
studying.  We  are  attempting  to  draw  into  our  own 
lives  something  of  that  which  gave  George  Fox’ 
his  strength.  The  Young  Friends  meet  on  Monday 
for  lunch  and  have  a discussion.  The  immediate 
problems  of  race  relations  have  concerned  us  re- 
cently. Keeping  the  Cottage  clean  has  been  a 
pleasure  when  many  of  the  group  gather  to  do 
the  work  together.  The  Pacific  Cable  is  by  far  the 
oldest  activity  that  has  attracted  the  interests  of 
the  Young  Friends.  It  was  established  as  “A  com- 
munication of  Good  Will”  between  those  in  and 
those  outside  the  Japanese  Relocation  Centers. 
One  benificial  aspect  of  the  Cottage  activities  to 
the  Young  Friends  has  been  the  participation  of 
Non-Friends  that  has  played  such  an  important 
part  in  the  activities,  especially  on  the  part  of 
students  from  the  University  campus. 

Visitations  and  one-day  Institutes  will  likewise 
be  planned  for  Haridas  Muzumdar  and  A.  J.  Muste 
by  joint  FOR  and  AFSC  groups  during  the  com- 
ing months. 


Leadership  is  being  provided  by  Dr.  J.  Hershel 
Coffin  of  Whittier  College  and  Dr.  Fritz  Kunkel. 
also  of  Southern  California, 


CALENDAR 

June  12 — AFSC  meeting,  Friends  Memorial 
Church,  Berkeley,  California. 

June  13 — Middle  of  August  (tentative) — Work 
camp,  Tonasket,  Washington. 

June  16-22 — California  Yearly  Meeting,  First 
Friends  Church,  Whittier,  California. 

June  20-27 — Institute  of  International  Relations 
Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

June  25-August  22 — Work  Camp,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

June  27-July  7 — Mills  College  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Relations,  Oakland,  California. 

June  27-August  28 — Hidden  Villa  Seminar,  Los  Al- 
tos, California. 

June  26-July  1 — A.F.S.C.  seminar  on  “Reconstruc- 
tion of  Human  Attitudes”,  Seattle 

July  7-July  17 — Whittier,  California  Institute  of 
International  Relations,  Whittier,  Cali- 
fornia. 

July  9,  10,  11 — Rural  Life  Conference,  Three 
Rivers,  California. 

July  10 — AFSC  meeting,  Whittier  College,  Whit- 
tier, California. 

July  10-July  14 — Northwestern  Young  Friends  Con- 
ference, Quaker  Cove,  near  Anacortes, 
Washington. 

July  15-August — Work  camp,  Tracy,  California. 

August  13-15 — Pacific  Coast  Association  of 

Friends,  Pasadena,  California. 

July  15  through  August — Work  camp,  Tracy,  Cali- 
fornia. 

August  7 — AFSC  meeting,  First  Friends  Church,. 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  California. 

August  20-September  4 — Conference  on  The  Re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  Quaker  Cove,  Washing- 
ton. 


Everett  Friends  are  sponsoring  a Caravan  volun- 
teers unit  this  summer.  It  is  hoped  that  three 
girls  will  live  in  the  Friends  church  and,  after  a 
brief  training  perio  dat  the  Reed  College  Institute 
of  International  Relations,  return  to  Everett  to 
carry  on  discussions  with  civic  groups  as  to  cit- 
izen’s responsibilities  in  the  post-war-and  present 
warring  world. 


